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r For “The Friend.” 

An Epistle to Friends: by Thomas Ellwood. 

(Continued from page 186.) 

“ And all Friends, who upon true search shall 
find yourselves concerned in this particular, I 
warn and exhort you all, return to that which at 
first convinced you ; to that keep close, in that abide, 
that therein ye may know, as at the first, not only 
a bridle to the tongue, but a curb to the roving 
wind, a restraint to the wandering desire. For 
assuredly, friends, if Truth be kept to, none will 
need to learn of the world what to wear, what to 
put on, or how to shape and fashion their gar- 
ments; but Truth will teach all how best to an- 
swer the end of clothing, both for useful service 
and modest decency. And the cross of Christ will 
be a yoke to the unruly will, and a restraint upon 
the wanton mind; and will crucify that nature 
that delights in finery and in bravery of apparel, 
in which the true adorning doth not stand, but in 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is not 
corruptible, even a meek and quiet spirit. 

“ And the grace of God, which hath appeared 
to all, and which hath brought salyation to many, 
will not only teach to deny all ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world, but will also lead those} 
that obey it, out of all excess, and out of all super- | 


fluities and worldly vanities, and will teach them | 


therein stayed; that thereby all who profess the 
Truth may be kept in the holy limits of it; that 
in their whole conversation and course of life—in 
eating, in drinking, in putting on apparel, and in 
whatsoever else we do or take in hand, all may be 
done to the glory of God, that our moderation in 
all things may appear unto all men. 

“ And let not any deceive and hurt themselves 
with a false plea, saying, ‘I will be left to my 
liberty ; I have freedom to do, go, or wear so and 
80; and religion stands not in clothes,’ &c., for 
that liberty which the worldly spirit leads into, is 
not indeed the true liberty, but is a false and 
feigned liberty, which leads into true and real 
bondage. And though religion stands not simply 
in clothes ; yet true religion stands in that which 
sets a bound and limit to the mind with respect 
to clothes, as well as to other things. So that 


token that the mind is got loose, and hath cast off} Lord to give them up to blindness and hardness 


the yoke, and is broken away from its due subjec-|of heart, till at length the enemy prevailed so far 
tton to that divine power, in which the true re-jupon them, as to work them, by degrees, from 


ligion stands. 


discontent to prejudice, then to enmity, and so at 


“Great hath been the hurt which the enemy|length, in divers places, to an open defection, 
hath done in this day, by leading into a false|apostasy, and separation. 


freedom, and crying up a wrong liberty ; for under 


“‘ Now, although I know, my dear friends, that 


this pretence have crept in great disorders, some|ye who have kept your habitation in the light of 


running out one way, and some another; some 
mixing in marriages with the world’s people, and 
some going to the priest to be married. And 
many loose and unclean spirits have shrouded 
themselves under this plausible pretence of being 
left to their liberty, unto whom Truth’s order is 
irksome and uneasy ; and they kick against it, and 
call it imposition, because it checks their licen- 
tious liberty. 

“Therefore all, who join with their plea, 
examine and try what liberty it is ye claim and 
stand for; for the true liberty is not inconsistent 
with the cross of Christ, nor repugnant to his yoke, 
but agrees with it, and is obtained through it, and 
maintained by it. And none whom the Son hath 
made free indeed, will or can plead, or make use 
of that liberty, in opposition to any means which 
the God of order hath appointed, or set up in his 
church for keeping out confusion, disorder, and 
looseness. And hereby all may take a right 
measure, and may certainly know what kind of 
liberty that is, which some have so hotly contend- 
ed for, in opposition to that necessary and com- 
mendable order which God hath led his people 
into, and which the enemy, in his agents, labors 
so hard to lead them out of. For the enemy well 
knows, that the tendency and service thereof, is 
to detect and discover his secret workings, and to 
bring his deeds to light and judgment ; and there- 
fore he strives with might and main to overturn 
it, crying out through his instruments: ‘ Away 
with your order; let every one be left to his 
liberty.’ By which seemingly fair and specious 
plea, not only the loose, disorderly, factious spirits 
have been let up, and encouraged to greater bold- 
ness and licentiousness ; but some simple and well- 


the Lord, and whose eye is single therein, have a 
clear sight and understanding, that the spirit 
which hath thus wrought and fought against the 
Truth, is not, nor can be of God, but is of the 
wicked one; and although the fruits it hath 
brought forth, through the agents and instruments 
in and by which it hath wrought, in making dis- 
turbances in meetings, to the breaking the church’s 
peace ; causing divisions among Friends ; publish- 
ing to the world most wicked, malicious, railing, 
and scandalous books against Friends; (an effect 
of the greatest enmity ;) shutting and keeping 
Friends out of their common meeting-houses, in 
which they have a just right and property, and 
not suffering them to meet therein, which is a part 
of the persecution inflicted on Friends by the 
world, and at length also setting up separate meet- 
ings, in opposition to the meetings of God’s 
people ; although, I say, these fruits are sufficient 
of themselves to discover and — to an un- 
clouded mind, what spirit that Is and must needs 
be, which hath brought them forth ; yet inasmuch 
as some, partly through weakness of judgment, 
and partly through personal affection to some of 
those leadings separatists, are yet in danger to be 
betrayed by their fair words and feigned speeches, 
wherewith they lie in wait to deceive; I feel a 
concern remain upon my spirit, in the love of God, 
to warn all such, that they join not with, nor give 
countenance unto that spirit, that hath thus 
wrought against the Lord, and against his people. 

“For, friends, in the holy fear of the living 
God and in the openings of the spring of his pure 
life in my soul at this time, and from the certain 
knowledge and clear demonstration which I have 
received from him therein, I testify and declare 


meaning Friends also, not seeing the design of|unto you, that this spirit, which in this day hath 
to order their conversation aright. Therefore to|Satan therein, have been misled thereby, and |run out, and hath drawn out some into opposition 
this heavenly grace let every mind be turned, and| made use of by the enemy, and the more subtle |against the way and work of the Lord, into divi- 
of his instruments, to oppose the good order of|sion and separation from the people of the Lord, 


Truth. 

“Thus hath the enemy wrought, and sought to 
lay waste the work of the Lord. But the Lord, 
magnified be his holy name, hath not been want- 
ing to his people, who in sincerity of heart have 
diligently waited on Him, and trusted in him; 
for he hath all along raised up some, whose eyes 


and from the holy assemblies which the Lord hath 
gathered, and by his powerful presence hath 
owned, and daily doth own; this spirit, I say, is 
the same with that which formerly wrought, in 
other appearances, against the Truth in our time; 
and is the same with that spirit, which wrought 
against the work of the Lord in the days of the 


he hath opened, to see the design and working of|holy apostles. This mystery of iniquity then 


the evil one, and whose spirits he hath engaged 
to stand up in a faithful testimony against him, 
contending for the way of Truth. Which when 
they, in whom the enemy wrought, perceived, and 
found they could not run over the heads of Friends, 
and carry things on as themselves pleased, they 
set themselves in a heady, wilful spirit, to raise 
disturbances in meetings for business, by encour- 
aging and abetting such heady, loose, contentious, 


where there is a running out into excess and|and disorderly persons as would join with them; 
Vanity in apparel, that is a certain indication and\thus hardening themselves, and provoking the 


wrought, and caused many to turn aside, and to 
leave the right way of the Lord, and to forsake 
the assemblies of God’s people; yea, and to run 
into separation too; upon whom the Holy Ghost 
hath set his brand, that they were sensual, having 
not the spirit. And many close and sharp testi- 
monies did the Lord give forth through his ser- 
vants in that day against this spirit, and against 
those that were joined to it, and acted by it, as 
may be seen in the Holy Scriptures.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Brainard’s Niagara. 
It is a chill November night, about seven o’ clock 


Perversion of Science to War-purposes. 
From the Universal Exhibition at London in 


tact with different nations, climates, and produe- 
tions. He sees and subdues new races of men, 


of a Friday evening. The Mirror — Brainard’s|1851 to that at Paris in 1867, science made great| and is often a sort of auxiliary to the extension of 
paper—is to appear on the morning of the mor-| progress ; but in what direction have its triumphs/ civilization and the foundation of States. At an 

row, it being a weekly sheet, and Saturday its been the most signal, and its results the most rate, he escapes the dreary ennui that spreads itg 
day of publication. The week has thus far passed, complete? We have not yet found a cheaper and/| wiogs over Lyons or Mayence, where the soldier 


and he has not written for it a line. 


How the|more manageable agent than steam, nor invented| vegetates for years in listless inactivity and use. 


days have gone he can hardly tell—at all events | safer and steadier illuminating power than gas.|lessness, in order at last to be led out to shed his 


he had got rid of the time. 


He has not felt com-| We cannot steer a balloon; the Board of Trade|blood in some of the well-known battle-fields of 


petent to bend down to his work, and has put it|has given up predicting the weather; fire and Europe, which seem to have been selected ag 


off till the last moment. No further delay is possi- 
ble. He is now not well: he has a cold, and this 
has taken the shape of a swelling of the tonsils, 
almost amounting to quinsy, as was usual with 
him in such attacks. 

The door is shortly opened, and a boy with a 
touseled head and inky countenance, enters, say- 
ing curtly, “copy, Mr. Brainard !” 

“Come in fifteen minutes!” says the editor, 
with a droll mixture of fun and despair. 

Brainard makes a few observations, and sits 
down at his little narrow pine table. * * Some 
time passed in similar talk, when at last he turned 
suddenly, took up his pen and began to write. | 
sat apart, and left him to his work. Some twenty 
minutes passed, when, with a radiant smile on his 
face, he got up, approached the fire, and taking 
the candle to light his paper, read as follows : 


THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 


“The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God pour’d thee from his ‘ hollow hand,’ 
And hung bis bow upon thy awful front ; 
And spoke in that loud voice that seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake, 
‘The sound of many waters ;’ and had bade 
The flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch his cent’ries in the eternal rocks.” 


He had hardly done reading when the boy 
came. Brainard handed him the lines—on a 
small scrap of rather coarse paper—and told him 
to come in half an hour. Before this time had 
elapsed, he had finished, and read me the follow- 
ing stanza: 

“ Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 

That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 

Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war’s vain trumpet by thy thundering side? 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make, 

In his short life, to thy unceasing roar? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 

Who drown’d a world, and heaped the waters far 

Above its loftiest mountains? a light wave, 

That breathes and whispers of its Maker’s might.” 


These lines having been furnished, Brainard 
left his office, and we returned to the parlor. He 
seemed utterly unconscious of what he had done. 
I praised the verses, but he thought I only spoke 
warmly from friendly interest. The lines went 
forth, and produced a sensation of delight over 
the whole country. 

Almost every exchange paper that came to the 
office had extracted them: even then he would 
searce believe that he had done anything very 
clever. And thus, under these precise circum- 
stances, were composed the most suggestive and 
sublime stanzas upon Niagara that were ever 
penned. 

Brainard had never, as he told me, been within 
less than five hundred miles of the cataract, nor 
do I believe, that when he went to the office, he 
had meditated upon the subject. It was one of 
those inspirations which come to the poet—and 
often come like the lightuing—in the very midst 
of clouds and darkness.— Recollections of a Life- 

ime. 
‘sis dlinliipes 


How great is the power and protection of the 


shipwreck and pestilence still claim their heavy 
toll of our population notwithstanding chemistry, 
life-boats and medical congresses. We seem on 
the very verge of great discoveries ; but coy nature 
eludes our grasp, and leaves us still shivering on 
the threshold of truth. 

n one class of subjects, however, our labors 
have been unremitting, our progress continuous, 
our success uninterrupted. In the arts which 
embellish, cheer, comfort, and lengthen human 
life, our success has been moderate ; while in the 
art of maiming, wounding, and destroying our 
fellow-creatures, it has been all, and more than 
all that could be desired. During the period we 
have mentioned, the English and French navies 
have, with vast labor, expense, and ingenuity, 
been completely transformed, once from sails to 
screws and again from wood to iron. Turrets and 
broadsides have raised a sort of mechanical war 
of their own ; and the human mind has been tasked 
to the utmost in the attempt to estimate and com- 
pare the solidity of different targets. In ordnance 
a boundless field has been open to the ingenuity 
‘of our Whitworths and Armstrongs, Pallisers and 
Frazers. Bolts, bullets, and cones have striven 
for the mastery. Powder and gun-cotton have} 
their fanatical supporters. The very names of| 
the different kinds of rifles that have been invent- 
ed would fill a dictionary ; and the last agreeable 
novelty is a cannon framed on the principle of the! 
old Balearic sling, which did such good service in 
the hands of Hannibal’s soldiers. These have 
been the philanthropic studies in which the mind 
of Europe has been immersed for the last ten 
years ; and these are the results to which she may 
with the most justice point as the triumphs of her 
industry and the landmarks of her civilization ! 
If man was sent into the world to plot the destruc- 
tion of the human race, nobody can doubt that 
we are on the right track at last. Even the Em- 
peror of the French, who has seen war on a large 
scale, stands aghast at the potency of the machin- 
ery which mankind seem never tired of construct-| 
ing for their mutual annihilation. 

But, after all, the insensible and inanimate in- 
struments of destruction are not the worst of it. 
|They may rust in vaults and arsenals, hurting 
nobody and costing nothing. It is the living arm 
'that is to wield them that we complain of and pity. 
In every country in Europe, and with gradually 
increasing stringency, as small States are absorbed 
into larger ones, the flower and strength of the 
population are kept continually under arms. The 
youth of the nation wastes its golden hours in 
garrison towns and dreary barracks far away from 
all civilizing and humanizing influences, and 
whiles away its dreary existence in a round of 
monotonous exercises and stale and wearisome 
dissipation; while women perform the labor that 
nature designed for men, and the fields are left 
half cultivated because the hands that should till 
them are perpetually grasping the rifle or the 
isabre. In these vast armies grow up a race of 
officers who know no home but the camp, no trade 
but war, and who have little connection with the 
remainder of the human race, except an odious 





theatres for the misery and destruction of the hu- 
man race from the first dawning of modern histo 
to the present time. The evil is not stationary, it 
is rapidly increasing. ‘The increase of population 
and the centralization of government have given 
to the conscription a terrible efficiency, so that it 
seems as if the insatiate maw of modern warfare 
would be contented with nothing less than the 
whole manhood of a nation. Compared with the 
armies that contended in Bohemia last year, the 
mighty hosts of Napoleon’s earlier campaigns were 
mere divisions; and compared with the carnage 
of Solferino or Sadowa, Lutzea was a petty skir. 
mish, and Waterloo itself an affair of outposts.— 
London Times. 
acing 
For ‘The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 
(Continued from page 189.) , 

“ Kleventh mo. 12th, 1837. * * * ‘Life's 
cares,’ they tell us, ‘are comforts ;’ and there is 
no doubt but every passing moment fully occupied, 
wings its way much more rapidly than when we 
have but little or nothing to do. Business also, 
hides from us that scourge of the idle world— 
ennui: it makes us feel we are something other 
than drones in existence, however limited the 
sphere of our usefulness may seem to us to be; 
and if we can carry along with us the assurance 
and belief, that our allotments are wisely ordered, 
it may be a stimulus to urge us to unwearied 
efforts, towards carrying on the work assigned us. 
If we can rely in humble faith upon Him ‘ who 
fixeth the bounds of our habitation,’ and careth 
for the least of His family, we have a fund of 
strength, and encouragement, and happiness to 
draw upon, that the circumstances of life need not 
control. However outward occurrences may tend 
to depress our spirits, and give us a discouraging 
view of the page of life, this shelter still remains 
unimpaired to flee to, a resting place of quietness 
and peace. It is very true we are seldom per- 





| mitted to rejoice in the unclouded presence of the 


Comforter of His people without interruption. 
The frailties of our nature would scarcely allow a 
long continuation of such a favor. We should 
forget the tribulations that belong to the earthly 
probation, and settle down, it is to be feared, at 
ease, unmindful of the warfare the christian sol- 
dier must ever maintain. We have a strong bias 
towards wrong; and ’tis certainly of unmerited 
mercy that any are ever borne along so as to attain 
the prize at last. We need to be very often re- 
| minded that the fashion of this world passeth 
away; and that our inheritance here is transient, 
comparatively as the passing meteor : that the life 
it should be our care to sustain, is fed in secret, 
and calls not for the applause, affection nor favor 
of men. All have the work to do; and all have 
sufficient done for them, if the delay is not on 
their part. We have not a partial High Priest to 
|intercede for us, but one who was tempted as we 
are ; who knows our frailties; and has compassion 
equally on the beggar and the occupant of a throne. 
With these promises, hopes, and sometimes pros- 





skill in their destruction. In a vast transmarine 





pects, before us, can we count life a burden? can 


Saviour’s grace, to them who look to Him only. |empire like our own the soldier is brought in con-| we estimate the most lengthened period of exist- 
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ence a weariness, when the end designed is our); The correspondence again resumed. 
everlasting happiness, without change or alloy?| Nodate. ‘I perceive thou hast again been 
Nay, let us rather seek to improve the period of|made sensible there is a source of enjoyment in 
time allotted us, as a gift of rare value, and care|dependent of all outward comforts, and perhaps 
not in what degree self is reduced, so that we may|we can receive it more free from mixture when 
be found walking, humble disciples of one gracious, |thus solitary. This weaning from outward props 
long-suffering, ever-to-be-magnified Lord.” is a difficult and humbling lesson, but one we must 
The two following memorandums, while depict- | learn before the christian character is fully estab- 
ing much strippedness and poverty of spirit, at|lished. The natural feelings do not prompt us to 
the same time sweetly represent a childlike, con-|‘sit alone:’ to ‘ hunger and thirst’ patiently ; but 
fiding trust and reliance on the alone sustaining|a power above these induces the willingness, and 
Arm of unfailing help and mercy. at times shows us that it is not in vain we suffer. 
“12th mo. 23d, 1837. The old year is rapidly |I cannot suppose a desire to be seen and admired 
nearing its exit; and,as regards my own case a|by the world can prevail in a heart cleansed from 
faithful register would portray a large portion of|its own corruptions: a sense of wickedness and 
it clouded by secret exercises and conflict, known | diffidence, fear, and dependence, must draw from 
to no one but the All-Penetrating Eye: of latter|a relish or even inclination to be seen and ad. 
times particularly, I have trodden a path that has| mired ; weakness for a time may prompt it; but 
often reminded me of one described in Holy Writ|as the journey heavenward is persisted in, all 
‘As a wilderness, a land of deserts and pits; a/|these lusts of the old nature, I believe, are worn 
land of drought, and of the shadow of death; ajout and destroyed. May obedience keep pace 
land that no man passed through, and where no| with knowledge, and may we in all things humbly 
man dwelt.’ No light has shone upon my feeble|endeavor to submit our wills to Him, who only 
efforts, and I have almost concluded the period |knows what is best for us.” 
for oe py in the way of redemption had | "Bo be continued.) 
assed from me. I feel so dull, cold, dispirited . Ce ee 
diene. Society has no charms for me. Tt does b ae ee ee ae 
not administer a balm that reaches a heart pros- as a fth ey itt ver wayny thy gf tadon 
trated like mine; and what does such a dilemma ae neat mame, in gucing o benek, enone 
call for? Faith might whisper: perfect trust in that it was a little thicker on one side than on the 
: a } .,_ |other. 
Him who hath begotten in thee desires after purity Hi : : : : 
and holiness, and whose promise is, to be with His “] seine oe advised him to throw = an 
yy dependent followers unto the end of : Pooh !” ae ee ee a 
time. But how can I know tha “6 , ov te 
‘seeking and dependent.’ That light eae _ ate a Getmake! Tewen tes putiee 
illuminated my path is gone, or too much clouded| ; “od hi : 
for my feeble <ties to sie ag causing me day . re — replied me comngemtiaty Stange 
after day to labor or rather suffer the oppressions coe i ro a ao; sneee - ent 
of an almost overburdened heart. But oh! Thou - 0." id Be ome ae rife. 
who makest darkness thy pavilion, and rideth on Bc wsdlgeee, henge Seretit-vs die yo! Ieee ; 
= wings of the wind, permit me here alone be- YS taedneteenee se weep “i 
ore thee, to petition that Thy aid may still be ee 
extended. Strengthen me, if it pleaseth Thee, 0/24 : — somewhere reed that © He in-cnc’s 
hold on, doubtingly and tremblingly though it may | Wore — one rer character, wil thaws teal 
on I miss _ the end ao to all who CP risk it ee » onl 
name. : : 
dom, to darken every inferior wae of gratifica- [the wall up higher, till the close of the day, when 
tion and consolation, Oh ! cause that my heart may or | qh werk: ene went heme. . 
turn towards Thee, with the confidence and simple xue next morning they went to resume their 
faith of a little child, trusting that all power is tae Spar pee pe Be bet masngeh enh the 
with Thee, and Thou and Thou alone canst loosen result of all lies! The wall getting a little slant 
the prisoner, and let the oppressed go free. I am from the untrue brick, had become more and more 
feeble and sore-broken; yet my heart often dares enesen co % get Signed, an0 et leat, ie the elghh, 
prefer the aspiration, Thou knowest me. adcbeoeeaa the menses to do al 
men. 2 
“25th. Yesterday was a day of deep trial and Just so with ever so little an untruth in your 
conflict, wherein every avenue of hope seemed ae penal ag Hy vy Ne ening de 
closed, and the poor mind left to range at will over Jon PHT to vemate, OR & beingeesew- and 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

I was young, and now I am old, at least well 
stricken in years. My dear and blessed Lord was 
mercifully pleased to reach unto, and visit my 
soul in my young days, and it was the day of my 
first love and espousals to him, which I shall never 
forget while I continue in his love. Oh the broken- 
ness and tenderness of spirit that was upon my soul 
in that day! How I loved the Lord, his truth, and 
faithful people! Oh the zeal that was in my soul for 
him! The tender concern that was upon my spirit, 
that I might not grieve or offend him in any thing, 
and that I might not do any thing against the 
[ruth, but all the little I could for it. My soul 
remembers these things at this instant, the sense 
thereof being renewed upon my spirit, in great 
humility, and thankfulness to the Lord. Then 
was I fearful and careful how I did eat, how J did 
drink, how I was clothed in plainness of apparel, 
what I spake, how I spake, and that my words 
might be few and savoury; what company I kept, 
and what fear was I in lest I might be hurt with 
the company and conversation of the world; for 
I found by keeping their company unnecessarily, 
and with delight, it was like pitch that defileth. 
The blessed light of my dear Lord did in that day 
let me see these things, with many more needless 
to enumerate, that would be hurtful to me if I 
delighted in, or used them to please or gratify a 
carnal mind out of the cross of Christ. 

But if I should be asked in old age, how is it 
with thee? hast thou not since found, there is 
more liberty in the Truth than in that day, which 
by thy own account was a time of childhood or 
youth? Dost thou not now find thou was then 
over nice or tender, and more fearful and careful 
than Truth did really require, as not having had 
time and experience, nor yet judgment to discern 
between things? I say if I syould thus be asked, 
1 would answer in much sincerity thus: Since 
wy childhood I have no doubt witnessed various 
states and conditions, and in humility, and with 
great thankfulness can say, my time has afforded 
me larger experience, and a greater growth in the 
Lord’s holy Truth, than in that day. But yet 
this I testify for the Lord, which I have found by 
my own experience, that what the holy Truth led 
me into in that day, and let me see when I was 
young, it leads me into the same now in my old 
age. Truth is the same it was in the beginning; 
it changeth not; neither does it wax old; and if 
any find a decay, or in other words, think it gives 
more liberty than in the beginning, I can testify 
from my own experience, that liberty is not of, or 
from the Lord, but is of and from man, who is 
departed in measure, more or less, from the Lord. 
Truth I say again, waxes not old, though the body 
may grow weaker and weaker, and may outwardly 









































decay, yet those who keep to the Truth in old age 

present and future scenes of hopeless despondency; ae : : 2 d in the Lord, and i 

b ; ; cede | Tell, act, and live the exact truth always. Gee ne eae ge SS ee ee 

re this morning the language of the Most High oe eed ae J the power of his might; their zeal waxes not old 
hrough His prophet, ‘I will rejoice in Jerusalem, 


ns i ‘ e Negro Newspapers.—It is a significant fact,|”or cold. They find that though the Truth gives 
re naar ire a. = oe that our aan al already publish at hens the liberty to eat and drink in moderation, and 
Siien? Sno comteuhe te owe : ~~ of | eight newspapers, and sowe of them have a very with a due regard to that Hand from whence it 
little Tusene of faith to 1k siete oa 2 . ® respectable circulation. The New Orleans ri. comes, yet it gives no more liberty than in the 
it may "he veniieed; Teele the cei Fa bune circulates 10,000 copies daily. Twenty beginving, to eat and drink to please and gratify 
Saul cee dane one escniiann pln e Flic faith, (oa hence the negroes may furnish at the|4 voluptuous mind. Their tongues are no more 
fulness: else wh : ld be ° f Smart |South more readers of newspapers than the their own, than in the beginning ; Truth then re- 
3 else what would be the fate of some of| whites do now, or may then. quired our words to be few and savoury, and it 

us poor creatures who have no resource but Him ; eas doth the very same now. Truth gives no more 
giok cola to ify to te strong tempests | The Wicked v. The Righteous. — The wicked | liberty in wearing fine or gay apparel to please a 
aims oe he = , = er-beaten bark seems jcarry their prison about with them wherever they| vain or curious mind ; it led into plainness then, 
a ee ring, = —" a wreck amidst B05 because their own heart is a dark dungeon,|and it does the very same now ; it then led out of 
pr - u 1a pe . : iat Tn onmnamnen | tne passions adamantiue chaius, and scourges to| company-keeping with the world, and frequenting 
hott oe aie ae — = a j an to|the soul : whilst on the contrary, those whom ale-houses and taverns unnecessarily; it doth the 
Savina oe anchor, and submit all to Him.|Jesus Christ has delivered, and who have re-|very same now, and many more things I could 
y heart is full, but many words do not always|nounced the world, experience the liberty of the enumerate. These things have been my experi- 


avail to sketch its feelings.” children of God, even in the midst of bonds. ‘ence both in youth and old age; and if any shall 
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plead or argue for other things, and that Truth 


doth now give a greater latitude and liberty than|so important a part in the every-day traffic of the 
in the beginning, I can declare and testify for the|city, being, in fact, the “beasts of burden” of| pounds. 
Lord, and from my own experience, that I have|the common people, that we cannot omit a brief 


never found any such liberty in the Truth.—| notice of them. 


Joseph Pike, 1717. 





Original. 


HEAVENWARD. 


“T will come again, and receive you unto myself: that 


where I am, there ye may be also.” John xiv. 3. 


Unseen, unheard, Thine angels come, 

To bear Thy waiting children home, 

Soon shall we wing our heavenward flight, 
Soon will the world recede from sight ; 
But if in Thee alone we trust 

We soar to mansions of the just; 

O blessed thought, from earth we flee 

To dwell forever Lord with thee! 

For there our joys shall never end, 

With Thee our Father and our Friend. 


What holy thoughts within us burn, 
As we with heavenward glances turn, 
To worlds that far above us shine, 

To flowers that o’er our pathway twine, 
To that great orb which shines by day 
As if to bid us speed away ! 

Yet all these pleasures sink from view 
When we our holier life renew, 

We haste to join the immortal band, 
The dwellers of the spirit land! 


How weak the thread that binds us here, 
To all the hour of death is near ; 

Nor do we often stop to think 

How soon we reach that awful brink, 
The verge of that mysterious tide 

Down whose cold waters all must glide, 
Unknown to us, ’tis known to Thee! 
When Thou shalt set our spirits free, 
We ask to reach the better land, 

And on the shores of glory stand. 


So when the sands of life have run 

Eternity has just begun ; 

Eternity ! thou awful thought, 

To poor lost man with terror fraught ; 

To those who serve their risen Lord, 

A precious, holy, joyous word ; 

To those who love thee here, is given 

A foretaste of the joys of heaven: 

That “ where I am” ye too may come 

And share with me a heavenly home. 

J.B. 

Richmond, Indiana, 1868. 
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REMEMBER THE POOR. 


Remember the poor, for bleak winds are blowing, 
And brightly the frost-pearls are glist’ning around ; 

The streamlets have ceased all their musical flowing, 
And snow-drifts lie scattered all over the ground. 

Remember the poor in their comfortless dwellings, 
Ill-clad and ill-fed, o’er burdened with care, 

Oh, turn not away with a look so repelling, 


Selected. 


Thy kindness may save them, perhaps, from despair. 


Remember the poor when the hearth-stone is cheerful, 


And happy hearts gather around its bright blaze; 


There are hearts that are sad and eyes that are tearful, 


As bright as thine own in their sunnier days. 
Misfortune may scatter thy present possessions, 
And plenty to poverty leave thee a prey ; 
How bitterly then wilt thou think of the blessings 
That charity asks from thy riches to-day. 


Remember the poor as ye thankfully gather 
Each round his rich table with luxury spread ; 
Thou, too, art a pensioner on a rich Father, 


For health and for friendship, for raiment and bread ; 


If He hath been bountiful, with a like spirit 
Dispense of that bounty what Charity claims ; 

Far greater the treasure thy soul shall inherit 
When thy bread on the waters returneth again. 


Remember the poor—this thou art commanded— 
The Saviour thus kindly remembered the poor ; 

“ The destitute thou shalt not send empty-handed, 
Unclad and unwarmed and unfed from thy door.” 

Thy peace in this life shall be like the deep river, 
And dying, thy welcome to heaven shall be— 

“Ye faithful and blessed of my Father—come hither ; 
Ye did it to others—ye did it to me.” 


All the milk used in Antwerp 
is brought hither in dog carts, filled with rows of 
shining brass cans, which are conveyed from 
house to house until their contents are exhausted ; 
then the milk woman supplies the absence of the 
weight of the lacteal fluid with her own substan- 
tial person, and the little team goes jogging home- 
ward to the country. These carts are sometimes 
of a very considerable size, and may be seen, filled 
with barrels, or bundles of wood, under which cir- 
cumstances the motive power is increased to six or 
seven dogs, three and four abreast, tugging and 
pulling at their great burden, their little bodies 
swaying to and fro in their efforts, and their gen- 
eral appearance and expression—for dogs have 
expressive faces—exciting the sympathies of 
every humane person. When overcome by fa- 
tigue, hunger and thirst, they lie down in har- 
ness, and resolutely refuse to move until they are 
fed ; an instance of which we had ar opportunity 
for witnessing one evening as we were riding on 
the Longchamps. A laden team was coming in 
from the country to attend next day’s market, 
when just as we were passing, a most piteous 
howl broke from one of the dogs, which was 
echoed by the others, and all stood still in the 
middle of the road, some crouching on their 
haunches and some prostrating themselves on the 
ground, with their tongues lolling from their 
heated mouths. The man who had them in 
charge cracked his whip in vain, and then, find- 
ing all efforts useless, unharnessed them, when, 
in an instant, the whole line bounded down the 
grassy bank of the rampart, and plunged into the 
cool water of the moat. Here they stood for 
some moments refreshing their heated bodies, 
catching at the water with their mouths, and 
seeming to toss it above their heads, when a 
shrill, prolonged whistle from their master, caused 
them to rush suddenly up the bank, and ere long 
the team appeared again in sight, trotting mer- 
rily onward toward the bridge. Their owner, on 
the occasion of their hungry demands, supplies 
them with pieces of coarse brown bread, which 
he carries on the cart, and it is a common sight 
to see him standing in front of his team, dealing 
to one and then another the mouthful which they 
eagerly devour.— Late Paper. 





















































Love not the World.—Jesus Christ is come a 
light into the world; and these unhappy persons 
who love the world, and prefer darkness to light, 
have their eyes so blinded by earthly mists, that 
they cannot see the gulf which yawns beneath 
their feet; their heads are so intoxicated with 
worldly pursuits, that they are insensible of the 
dizzy height on which they stand, till their feet 
slide, and they are dashed from precipice to preci- 
pice, till the abyss finally closes over them. 





European and American Locomotives.—A 
writer in the London Herald, comparing different 
kinds of railway apparatus, gives the following 
interesting account of some of the peculiarities of 
European and American locomotives : 

‘“‘In England we see the locomotive engineers, 
as a general rule, aiming at high speed, as little 


Belgian Dogs.—The dogs of Belgium perform | ordinary pressures, and on the North London ling 


engines are being run at one hundred and eighty 


“French has slow speed and very heavy trains; 
her engineers aim at large tractive force, do not 
spare complication, use large quantities of mate. 
rial, and couple numbers of driving wheels togeth- 
er, making, for example, twelve-wheeled coupled 
engines, things utterly unknown in England, but 
at the same time they put light weight on those 
wheels, not more in fact than ten or eleven tons 
on an axle. The French deserve credit for hay- 
ing developed their engines into a form suitable 
for their shareholders’ ide&s of traffic, that is a 
heavy engine at slow speed pulling a long load. 
One expensive necessity has already been evolved 
in our own country by the quick running of small 
trains, namely, the necessity for laying down 
third and fourth lines of rails to accommodate the 
traffic, at an enormous expense to the proprietary, 
and which could have been avoided if the trains 
bad been worked as on the Great Northern of 
France. The fuel for a heavy train is much the 
same as for a light one, or very little increased; 
but in running double sets of trains over double 
lines of rails the wages are deubled, the first cost 
—that is, line accommodation—is doubled, the 
number of engines is doubled, whilst the wear of 
engines and road is quadrupled. 

‘‘The American idea is cheap engines. Their 
locomotives have their parts very accessible and, 
they run them at fair but not high speeds. The 
American engines have special arrangements for 
clearing and lighting the road, and for burning 
wood in their furnaces. Notwithstanding the 
superiority of English made engines, not one of 
them can run over American lines with anything 
like the speed, safety or endurance of their own. 
Strange as this may at first sight appear, it is 
easily accounted for, and the explanation bears on 
the points we shall presently bring forward. 
This explanation is that the leading ends of the 
American engines are supported on four-wheeled 
trucks or bogies, which, while giving a long 
wheel-base, and consequently steadiness, allows 
the engine to travel on exceedingly bad roads, 
and to traverse sharp curves with ease and secu- 
rity. 

«The German engines go even slower than the 
French. The quickest French lines are those 
from Lyons to Paris, and from Paris to Calais. 
The proportions of parts of all the foreign engines 
—particularly the German—were very bad. For 
instance, the cranks in many cases had double 
the quantity of material necessary for the strength 
required, and this extra portion so disposed as to 
be a perpetual tumbling weight in their revolu- 
tions. Of the Italian lines we know of nothing 
special to be said. 

“The Belgians run their engines at speeds in- 
termediate between the German and French; they 
follow a medium of English and French make in 
their construction, and their lines contrast favora- 
bly in their working with many others on the 
continent. 

‘The Russians are much the same as the Ger- 
mans. The engines are mostly of English type; 
in some cases a cross between the English and 
the American.” 


_—__+_~+.—______ 


Christian Safety—The happiest spot for the 





complication as possible in the parts of the engine, | christian is not always that which to sense appears 
utmost simplicity in all things, perfection of ad-|brightest; but rather that in which he is the most 
justment and workmanship and high boiler pres-| frequently compelled to cast himself upon the 
sure. Upon this last point we may note that a|strength of God only ; and where outward circum- 
few years since fifty pounds to the inch was con-|stances, by affording him the most frequent exer- 
sidered high, now one hundred and twenty |cises of humility, charity, and patience, yield him 
pounds and one hundred and thirty pounds are| most facilities for practising the tempers, and re- 
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ceiving the impress of the likeness of his divine 
Master. 








Important Legal Decision— Pleuro- Pnewmonia. | to my mind, and a care 
—A case of some interest to farmers was brought} 


before the Montgomery County Court, Pennsylva- 
nia at its late term, which I think may be worthy 
of notice. A little more than a yearago a farmer 
lost one of his cows, after an illness of a few days, 
and as the “ cattle disease” had prevailed on some 
farms within a mile,-some months before, he sus- 
pected that she died of that much-dreaded malady. 
In a short time another sickened, and he wished 
me to visit his farm, and decide upon the nature 
of the disease. Being anxious to have a history 
of the extent of the affection in that region, I 
went to see the sick animal, and recognised in her 
case the pleuro-pneumonia which had been so 
fatal among the cattle of our own section, and 
from which this had been received. I advised 
him to isolate his affected animal, not only from 
his others, which I did not see, but also from all 
others. The next day his second cow died ; and 
shortly after he sold nine of his remaining cattle 
to a farmer and drover living on the edge of Bucks 
county. The purchaser drove them home, and 
sold some of them to three farmers residing at 
considerable distances from each other, and re. 
tained a few for his own use. Directly they began 
to sicken and die, and others in their herds after- 
wards sickened, and were lost. Twenty-one died, 
and twenty-four (I think) recovered, after attacks 
of a less violent grade, but were useless for months, 
if, indeed, they ever became valuable. The pur- 
chaser of the nine cows brought suit against the 
seller; and the jury, after a well-contested trial on 
the part of the defence, rendered a verdict for 
plaintiff of eight hundred dollars damages. It 
was contended by defendant’s counsel that the 
cows appeared healthy at the time of sale; that a 
person inexperienced in the disease could not 
know that they were at all affected; that defend- 
ant, who had no experience in the diseases of 
cattle, could not be expected to know that the 
malady was so very infectious, that animals ap- 
parently healthy could carry it with them, and 
infect other cattle at a distance ; and that, as his 
cattle appeared to be well, he was justified in 
selling them. The prosecution proved that he 
suspected the nature of the disease before the 
death of the first cow; was informed of its true 
character before the second one died ; was warned 
of its infectious nature, and advised to isolate his 
cattle ; that the wife of his tenant had refused-for 
several weeks to use the milk and butter, which 
she testified had an offensive smell ; and that the 
cows were all coughing for some time before they 
were sold. But the testimony of this witness was 
partially rebutted. The verdict gave very general 
satisfaction; and as the money went far towards 
recompensing the various persons who lost their 
cattle, no criminal prosecution followed. It will 
be a salutary lesson to those who may be disposed 
to sell infected cattle. There are some thoughts 


and suggestions growing out of this case, which I (swim away under the ice. 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
On Silent Worship. 
Worship in silence hath often been refreshing 
attends me that a young 
the nature of this worship. 
* * * * 
In pure silent worship we dwell under the holy 
anointing, and feel Christ to be our Shepherd. 
Here the best of Teachers ministers to the 
several conditions of his flock, and the soul re- 
ceives immediately from the Divine fountain that 


with which it is nourished. * > * 
. * x 


eneration may feel 
* 


the Reformation, that through the faithfulness of 
the martyrs, the understandings of many have 
been opened, and the minds of people from age 
to age, been more and more prepared for a real 
spiritual worship. 

My mind is often affected with a sense of the 
condition of those people, who, in different ages 
have been meek and patient, following Christ 
through great afflictions. And while I behold 
the several steps of reformation and that clearness, 
to which, through divine goodness, it hath been 
brought by our ancestors, I feel tender desires 
that we who sometimes meet in silence, may 
never by our conduct, lay stumbling-blocks in the 
way of others, and hinder the progress of the re- 
formation in the world. 

It was a complaint against some who were 
called the Lord’s people, that they brought pollut- 
ied bread to his altar, and said the table of the 
Lord was contemptible. 

In real silent worship the soul feeds on that 
which is divine, but we cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord, and that table which is pre- 
pared by the god of this world. 

If Christ is our Shepherd and feedeth us, and 
we are faithful in following him, our lives will 


Lord will not be polluted. 
JoHN WooLMan. 


—— > Oo 

How Muskrats Swim under the Ice.—Muskrats 
have a curious method of travelling long distances 
under the ice. In their winter excursions to 
their feeding-grounds, which are frequently at 
great distances from their abodes, they take in 
breath at starting, and remain under the water 
as long as they can. They then rise up to the 
ice, and breathe out the air in their lungs, which 
remains in bubbles against the lower surface of 
the ice. 
from the water and ice, and then take it again, 
and go on till the operation has to be repeated. In 
this way they can travel almost any distance, and 
live any length of time under the ice. The hun- 
ter sometimes takes advantage of the habit of the 
muskrat in the following manner:—When the 
marshes and ponds where the muskrats abound 
are first frozen over, and the ice is thin and clear, 
on striking into their houses with his hatchet for 
the purpose of setting his traps, he frequently 
sees a whole family plunge into the water, and 
Following one of them 





may present to you for another number.—Hiram|for some distance, he sees him come up to renew 


Corson, M. D. 





his breath in the manner above described. After 
the animal has breathed against the ice, and before 


War—its havoc in China.—Dr. Macgowan, a| he has time to take his bubble in again, the hun- 
distinguished savan and traveller, makes estimates| ter strikes with his hatchet directly over him, 


that seem quite incredible of lives lost by the|and drives him away from his breath. 


Taeping war or rebellion in China. 


In this 


They wait till this air recovers oxygen | 
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For “ The Friend.” 

“If thou wouldst be happy, and easy, in thy 
family, above all things, observe discipline. 

‘‘ Every one in it should know their duty ; and 
there should be a time and place for everything, 
and whatever else is done, or omitted, be sure to 
begin and end with God.” — Wm. Penn. 

Who has not felt or observed, at times, the 
evils resulting from the want of proper discipline 
in families. What wasting of precious time, what 
weariness of body, what turmoil of spirit. 

By discipline, Wm. Penn meant no tyrannical 


It appears by the history of rule, as all conversant with his excellent maxims 


well know, but that the authority of love should 
ever bear sway. 

The first step needful to the establishment of 
proper discipline at home, is for parents to rule 
their own spirits. In vain will it be to lay down 
rules for others, while allowing themselves to be 
governed by impulse. ‘If any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his ;” and it is only 
as his spirit is permitted to reign in the heart, 
binding the strong man, and taking from him his 
armor wherein he trusted, that a proper qualifica- 
tion can be experienced by parents to go in and 
out before their families. 

“ Tf any of you lack wisdom let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not ; and it shall be given him.” 

Oh! for a willingness to sit at his feet, who 
teacheth “as never man taught,” that we may be 
endowed with that ‘‘ wisdom which is profitable 
to direct ; the wisdom that is from above ;” which 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality, and without hypocrisy. : 

True religion has a refining influence, and if 
permitted to operate, will leaven not only the 
|whole character, but the whole household ; induc- 





have an inviting language, and the table of the|ing the “ soft answer that turneth away wrath ;”” 


suppressing the “grievous words that stir up 
anger ;” teaching consideration for the comfort 
of all, and patience in each other’s faults and in- 
firmities. 

How delightful is the atmosphere of a well- 
ordered home, “‘ where the Great Father of the 
universe is duly reverenced, where parents are 
honored and obeyed; where brothers and sisters 
dwell together in unity.” It is like the precious 





‘ointment upon the head, that ran down upon the 


‘beard, even Aaron’s beard; that went down to 
ithe skirts of his garments. As the dew of Her- 
|mon, and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion, for there the Lord commanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore. 


Noble Conduct.—The Newfoundland papers 
state that during a violent gale on the coast of 
Labrador last October, a vessel called the Sea 
Slipper struck on a reef near a place called Spot- 
ted Islands, at which there were no residents. A 
young sailor, Captain William Jackman, being 
providentially in the neighbourhood, witnessed 
the vessel’s striking, saw her fall asunder with a 
number of persons on her deck and rigging— 
twenty-seven, as it afterward appeared. To save 
some of these poor creatures, W. Jackman cast 
himself into the sea and swam to the wreck, dis- 
tant a hundred fathoms or more from the shore. 
The hurricane at this time was at its height, ac- 
‘companied by snow. Eleven times did this 





He puts the|case he drowns in swimming a few rods, and the|heroic man swim between ship and shore, each 


sum total at 25,000,000; but intelligent Chinese) hunter, cutting a hole in the ice, takes him out. |time bringing a man from the wreck and placing 
say that full 100,000,000 were killed, or perished | Mink, otter, and beaver travel under the ice in|/him in safety. By this time persons from a 
from starvation. The victorious party, whether| the same way; and hunters have frequently told | neighboring settlement had arrived with ropes. 
Imperial or Tzeping, put men, women and chil-| me of taking otter in the manner I have described, | Sixteen trips more did the noble sailor make, 


dren to the sword, until canals and rivers were 
red with the blood of the slain! 


when these animals visit the houses of the musk- 
rat for prey. 


conducting all the survivors in safety to the 
shore.—Late Paper. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
A document of which the following is a copy, 
I have lately met with in the hand-writing and 
over the signature of Henry Drinker. If it meets 
the approbation of the Editor of “The Friend,” 
it may be profitably revived. D. R. 


‘‘ The following minute of the Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, held in Philadelphia, for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the 
eastern parts of Maryland and Virginia, by ad- 
journments from the 25th day of the 9th month 
to the Ist day of the 10th month, inclusive, 1790, 
is by that meeting recommended to the close and 
religious attention of our Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders. 

“This Meeting being favored with the calming 
influences of the love of our Heavenly Father, 
and the minds of many Friends now collected 
being dipped into near sympathy with the pure 
seed of life, and engaged in a solid attention to 
the accounts received from the respective Quarters 
earnestly desiring the causes of weakness and 
failure pointed out in the reports may be carefully 
and with religious diligence searched out and re- 
moved, and wisdom and strength sought after and 
humbly waited for to order our steps aright, that 
we may, by our circumspect and pious examples, 
availingly invite others to follow us as we follow 
Christ ; none of us resting short of a fervent exer. 
cise and travail that our states individually may 
be felt after, devoutly craving that our eyes may 
be anointed clearly to see and understand whether 
there is a growth and advancement in the life and 
power of Truth, or whether through unwatchful- 
ness and the prevalence of a worldly spirit, dwarf- 
ishness and withering have ensued. It being 
affectionately recommended that a vigilant, broth- 
erly care may not be withheld when and where- 
ever tokens of lukewarmness or negligence appear, 
or where true gospel sympathy with the aged, 
weak and afflicted, calls for our tender fellow 
feeling. 

“ And it is further earnestly desired that the 
members of this meeting may be animated with 
increasing zeal faithfully to attend meetings for 
worship and discipline, and to seek after strength 
for collecting their families at proper seasons into 
solid retirement, to train up, instruct and forward 
them in this and other weighty duties, endeavor- 
ing to check and nip the buds of undue liberty as 
they appear in the youth and others. As minis- 
ters and elders thus become united in care to be 
unspotted in their whole conversation, and good 
examples and way-marks to sober inquirers, they 
may be made instrumental in the gathering of 
many of these from the outward to a dwelling in 
the inward court, and to a dependence on the 
Minister of the Sanctuary and of the True Taber- 
nacle which God hath pitched and not man.” 

Extracted from the minutes of said meeting by 

Henry Drinker, Clerk. 





Anecdote of Webster —Daniel Webster was a 
firm believer in Divine revelation, and a close 
student of its sacred pages. On one occasion, a 
small company of select friends spent an evening 
at his house. Tea over, the bible, and the rela- 
tive beauties of its several parts, became the topic 
of conversation. Each one of the guests had a 
preference. When the turn came to Webster, he 
said : “‘ The master-piece of the New Testament, of 
course, is the Sermon on the Mount. That has 
no rival, no equal. As tothe Old Testament writ- 
ings, my favorite book is that of Habakkuk, and 
my favorite verses, chapter iii. 17, 18 : ‘ Although 
the fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
in the vine—the labor of the olive shall fail, and 


the fields shall yield no meat—the flock shall be 
cut off, and there shall be no herds in the stall— 
yet will I rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God 


Selected for “The Friend» 
The Unmixed Sacrifice; or the Whole Heart, 


“T have enjoyed feelings, which are quite un. 







of my salvation.’ This,’”’ continued Webster, “I 
regard as one of the sublimest passages of inspired 
literature. And often have I wondered that some 
artist, equal to the task, has not selected the pro- 


declarable, since my concern has been brought 
forward ;* and greatly do I desire that all my dear 
family may come to the same blessed experience, 
—which will most assuredly be their happy por. 


phet and his scene of desolation as the subject of |tion if they are but willing to resign aJ/ into the 


a painting.” 

‘“‘ When in Paris, some years ago, “ continued 
Webster, “I received an account of a French in- 
fidel, who happened to find in a drawer of his 
library some stray leaves of an unknown volume. 
Although in the constant habit of denouncing the 


hands of the dear Redeemer, and not be ashamed 
of acknowledging Him before man, although they 
may be accounted fools by the worldly wise. But 
I am thoroughly persuaded that nothing short of 
the whole heart, without the smallest reservation, 
must be offered, however great the cross, to the 















bible, like most infidel writers, he had never read |natural will; for it is in Jittle things that the 
any part of it. These fugitive leaves contained |enemy keeps the soul in bondage, which answers 
the above prayer of Habakkuk. Being a man of|his purpose as well as greater matters; which 
fine literary taste, he was captivated with its po-|would be too glaring to be submitted to. For the 
etic beauty, and hastened to the club-house, to|Lord of life and glory will not dwell in the same 
announce the discovery to his associates. Of|temple with idols, however insignificant such may 
course, they were anxious to know the name of|e in our estimation; the day of the Lord ‘ will 
the gifted author, to which inquiries the elated|not come, except there come a falling away first’ 
infidel replied: ‘ A writer by the name of HaB-|from those little things, or a turning from them; 
BA-KOOK, of course, a Frenchman!’ Judge of|‘ and that man of sin be revealed, the son of per- 
the infidel’s surprise, when informed that the pas-|dition ;’ for ‘ he that now letteth will let, until he 
sage he was so enthusiastically admiring was not|be taken out of the way; and then shall that 
produced by one of his own countrymen, nor even | wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume 
by one of his own class of free-thinkers, but was|with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
penned by one of God’s ancient prophets, and was|with the brightness of his coming.’ The heart 


contained in that much-despised book—the bible.” |thus cleansed, will become the secret place, or 
—LILnutheran Observer. 


























A Religious Movement in Hindostan.—In his 
sixteenth annual discourse at the Imperial and 
Special School of Living Oriental Languages, M. 
Garcin de Tassy alludes to a remarkable religious 
movement which has been going on for some time 
in British India. 

Several religious societies have been formed by 
native thinkers. One of them, the Vida Samid, 
requires all applicants for admission to make the 
following declaration : 

“‘T will adore the superior being, the creator, 
the preserver, the destroyer, the saviour, the 
omniscient, the omnipotent, who has no form or 
like, and I will not adore any other being. 

“‘T will labor to compose a ritual conformed to 
the spirit of a pure theism, and free from the 
superstitions which now characterize the Hindoo 
cerewonies.”’ 

Similar principles are held by the Bhrama 
Sami. 
this society to an audience of four hundred per- 
sons at Lahore, it was said that India must be 
regenerated, and that this regeneration involved 
the total disuse of idols. 

A third religious society has been formed in 
the Punjaub. It includes both Hindoos and 
Sikhs. Its cardinal principle is the rejection of 
all material aids to devotion. 

The resident christian clergy have not been 
slow to avail themselves of this movement so fa- 
vorable for their purposes. In the cathedral of 
Bombay, — Kirk has held a conference with the 
native reformers. He urged them to proclaim 
the worship of the one God, and to free themselves 
from the prejudices of caste. 

The British government may be supposed to 
sympathize with this movement, and has in seve- 
ral instances interfered to protect the reformers 
from the native authorities, But, following its 
established policy, it still permits the practice of 
carrying dying persons to the banks of the Gan- 
ges, and stuffing their mouths with the sacred 
mud, and sends details of policemen to be present 


at the ceremony. This complaisance of the gov-| 
ernment to the old superstitions is very offensive 


to the more enlightened Hindoos.—£. Post. 


In a lecture delivered by a member of 


holy place of the tabernacle of the Most High; 
through which the crystal river flows, and in 
which nothing but unmixed sacrifice is accepted : 
\the least impurity in our affections will be beheld 
in its transparent stream.”—From a Letter of 
| Daniel Wheeler’s. 





A Curious Book. 

Dr. Henry Holden, of Durham, England, re- 
cently lectured at Newcastle upon “St. Cuth- 
bert’s Gospels.” This work is also called “The 
Durham Book” and “ The Lindisfarne Gospels.” 
The lecturer said: 

“ This book is preserved in the British Museum, 
where it is shown to the public as one of the 
greatest curiosities, and also one of the most val- 
uable MSS. in this or any other country. This 
ibook is 1,160 years old, and he must take them 
back to the Saxon era in order to relate its his- 
tory. On Lindisfarne there once stood a famous 
Benedictine monastery, founded by Oswald, king 
of Northumbria, who sent to Iona for missionaries 
to convert his subjects to christianity. Aidan 
came about 635 A. D. as the first bishop, and he 
received from the king the Isle of Lindisfarne, 
from that circumstance called Holy Island. In 
685 St. Cuthbert was taken from his seclusion 
and austerity in the Farne Island to become one 
of Aidan’s successors. At the death of St. Cuth- 
bert, his successor Egfrith, in 698, determined to 
show some singular respect to the memory of his 
distinguished predecessor; and this he did by 
writing out the gospel—a work which would oc- 
cupy the Bishop many a long year; and the MS. 
which was the result of his labors may vie in re- 
spect of the delicacy of the penmanship and the 
beauty of its general execution, with any that can 
be produced in our own or all other countries. 

‘‘ It is written in a large, bold, uniform hand, 
the ink retains all its depth of color, and the un- 
‘varying equality of the thickness of letters is so 
jremarkable that it seems hardly possible to have 
ibeen written with a common quill. It is written 
in the Latin language, and contains two hundred 
and fifty-eight double-column folio pages, thirteen 
and a half inches by nine and a half inches. It is 





* A visit to the South Sea Island. 
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written throughout in uncial or initial letters, on 
carefully glazed vellum. Aithelwald, who suc- 


I attended the Monthly Meeting at this place, 





it. He does not see but a man may be a chris- 


tian, and dance, or go to the opera. He knows 


ceeded Hgfrith, clothed the book with a binding |(East Greenwich,) and though the business was} several excellent persons who do. Why should 
of gold and silver, and inlaid it with precious|conducted regularly, the want of concern to live| not he? 


stones. The initial letters of each gospel are most |up to our ancient and present principles, was too 


In short, the minimum christian knows that he 


remarkable, each of them is of gigantic dimen-| prevalent, which caused deep exercise, and pain-| cannot serve God and mammon. He would if he 
sions, most elegantly ornamented with an endless |ful labor—the aged buried in the earth, the young) could; but he will come just as near doing so as 
variety of patterns ; and most astonishing was the|on the wings of the air, embracing the customs of}he can. He will give to himself and the world 
quality and permanence of the inks and colors, /the world in dress and address, which was 80/all that he may, and to God as little as he can, 
The history of this wonderful book became the| prevalent in these parts, that many of the young|and yet not lose his soul. He stands so close to 
history of the Lindisfarne Brethren. About fifty|people could hardly be distinguished from the) the dividing line between the people of God and 
years after the time which has been mentioned, fashionable world—so that my soul was many|the people of the world, that it is hard to say on 


XUM 


the Danes began to appear on the coast, and they |times clothed with mourning as with a mantle. 





burned down the monastery and murdered many 
of the ecclesiastics. Thus compelled to fly, the 
monks carrying with them the bones of St. Cuth- 
bert and other saints, together with their precious 
volume, wandered about, until at last they settled 
at Durham. 

“ After a while St. Cuthbert’s gospels were 
translated inte Saxon, the Dane-Saxon, or com- 


mon language of the day, the translation being | 


beautifully written between the lines of the Latin; 
and this was done about the year 950. From this 
period some six centuries elapse before any fur- 


I often felt the necessity to labor plainly, and call 


which side of it he actually is found. 
Ah, my brother, are you making this attempt? 


‘their attention to first principles, showing them| Beware, lest you find at last that in trying to get 
the consequences of their departure. This seemed/ to heaven with as little religion as possible, you 
to be my general labor amongst Friends, and|have missed it altogether; lest, without gaining 
\though my lot was painful, yet bountifully good|the whole world, you lose your own soul. The 
was the Most High, in giving confidence, strength | true child of God does not say, “ How little;” but, 
and utterance, and causing me to feel His holy|« How much may I do for my God?” They thus 
arm underneath in my getting along. Blessed,| judge, that as one died for all, he died that they 
forever, be His holy name !—J. Hoag. which live should no more live for themselves, but 
—— for him that died for them. Leaving the things 

Japanese Maps.—There are now in this city,|that are behind, they reach forth toward those 
says the San Francisco Alta, some specimens of| that are before, ever exclaiming, ‘‘ What shall I 





ther account of St. Cuthbert’s book appears. |the work of Japanese, which show that they have| render unto the Lord for all his benefits ?” 


When it again comes before them it was despoiled |attained a proficiency in some branches almost, 
of its noble cover, which had probably been stolen |if not quite equal to our own. 
at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, |large map of the imperial city of Yeddo, appar- 
for the sake of its gold and jewels. It was then/jently executed by lithographic process, or some- 
found in the hands of Robert Bowyer, clerk of|thing similiar, and finished up in colours. No 
Parliament under James I., and afterwards in the|job of this kind, executed in Europe or America, 
library of Sir Robert Cotton, at Westminster, who| could excel it in minuteness of detail, and careful 
bought it, and it was afterwards transferred tothe|neatness of execution. 
British Museum by Sir John Cotton, along with|which are seventeen miles in length, are all laid 
the remainder of his library. A few years ago|down with apparent mathematical exactness; the 
the authorities of the Museum suggested the idea|vast system of canals like these of Venice, but 
of rebinding the book in something like its original |on an immensely extended scale, is also exhibited ; 
style, and the honor of doing so fell intothe hands|and the location of the imperial Palace and 
of Edward Maltby, the Bishop of Durham, who} grounds, covering several square miles of territory, 
spent £100 on the work.” —Z. Post. and the palaces of some two hundred and fifty 

















One of these is a 


The streets, many of 


Reader, are you a minimum christian? There 
is reasou to fear that such are no christians at all. 
“« Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Futher which is in heaven.” — The 
Presbyterian. 

ee 

London at Night.—A writer in Tinsley’s 
Magizine for September gives the following de- 
scription of the view of London he obtained by a 
balloon ascent at night: 

“London, in its mass and magnitude, in the 
whole of its metropolitan grandeur, is to be seen 
only from the air. I have floated slowly over it 
as the evening closed in, and watched, for in- 





Low water at Niagara Falls.—A late number 
of the Buffalo Courier says: 

“A letter from Niagara Falls gives the follow- 
ing description of the remarkable phenomena of 
low water at the Falls and elsewhere. Thursday 
last was a wonderful day in the annals of Niagara 
Falls. The strong easterly gale sent the waters 
of Lake Erie westward, leaving the Niagara river 
and its tributaries lower than were ever known 
before. Buffalo Creek was so low that all the 
vessels in it were grounded, and Niagara Falls 
was a rivulet compared with its native grandeur. 
The bed of the American branch was so denuded 
that you could travel in its rocky bed without 
wetting your feet, and mysteries that were never 
before revealed came to light on that day. Rocks 
that heretofore were invisible appeared in their 
full-grown deformity upon the surface, and great 
was the consternation among the finny tribes. 
The Three Sisters were accessible to foot passen- 
gers, and many traversed where human foot had 
never trod, with perfect impunity and dry feet. 
Below the falls was the wonder of wonders. The 
water was full twenty feet lower than usual, and 
the oldest inhabitant gazed in wonder at the 
grand transformation. Near Suspension Bridge 
the celebrated rock at Witmer’s mill, upon which 
a drowning man caught and was rescued several 


years ago, which barely projects its head above| 


the water, was laid bare twenty feet above the 
surface.” 


ee 


If the ground of the heart be harrowed by the 
Good Husbandman, expect in patience the abun- 
dant harvest. 






princes who reside in the city are given. , stance, the lighting of the lamps. ‘Nothing 

The city is said to contain 1,500,000, houses,}omantic in that?’ No; nothing particularly 
and 5,000,000 people, and to have a commerce striking, if you only survey your individual lamp- 
more extensive by far than that of any city on lighter from your window. But it is @ different 
earth, though this last seems incredible.  Another|thing when the subtle flame hurries along, visi- 
is a bird’s-eye view of Yokohama, with the foreign | ble in its glittering coils for miles of streets, and 
quarters or town, the native town, the grand clasping the whole city in its folds like a serpent 
canal, planned and executed with great engineer- of fire. In the parks and on the bridges, on 
ing skill, to isolate the foreign quarter, and pre- square and streets, out in the building wildernesses 
vent indiscriminate commingling of the races, the|that circle London, you see the lights awakiog. 
harbour, the surrounding hills, &e. No foreign-| Lazily, 1 remember, we floated that night over 
lers have yet been allowed to settle in Yeddo, and|the city, with scarcely a breath of air to move 
{the surveys of that city from which the map was|the balloon; and then, tiring of the dead calm, 
‘made must have been made wholly by native en-| We tried for a breeze by going up through the 
clouds. It was long, even then, before we moved 
- very briskly; but when we dropped a little to 
| The Minimum Christian.—The minimum chris-| reconnoitre, behold, London! We were obvious- 
itian! And who is he? The christian who is|ly a few miles away from it; but there it was; 
igoing to heaven at the cheapest rate possible.|and as, earlier, we had seen the swift gas, run- 
The christian who intends to get all of the world|ning as it seemed, from street to street, so now, 


| gineers. 


ee 


he can, and not meet the worldling’s doom. The 
christian who aims to have as little religion as he 
can, without lacking it altogether. 

The minimum christian goes to church in the 
worning, and in the afternoon also, unless it rains, 
or is too warm, or too cold, or he is sleepy, or has 
the headache from eating too much at dinner. 
He listens most respectfully to the preacher, and 
joins in prayer and praise. He applies the truth 
very sensibly sometimes to himself, oftener to his 
neighbors. 

The minimum christian is not clear on a num- 
iber of points. The opera and dancing; perhaps 
the theatre and card playing; large fashionable 
parties, give him much trouble. He cannot see 
the harm in this, or that, or the other popular 
amusement. There is nothing in the Bible against 


| 
| 
| 








all united in one mighty glare, the whole light of 
the wonderful city burst upon eyes that had been 
peering a moment before through the gray folds 
of its cloud canopy.” 





The late excellent Isabella Graham was in the 
habit of devoting a tenth part of her possessions 
to charitable uses, under every reverse of fortune. 
On one occasion, after the sale of some property, 
£1000 was brought her. So large a sum was new 
to her, and fearing the selfishness which is said 
to accompany riches, she exclaimed, “ quick! 
quick! let me appropriate my tenth, before my 
heart grows hard.” 


“ Death hath no dread, but what frail life im- 
parts.” 
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debt not presented for payment $12,266,169; debt bear- 
ing no interest, $418,024,845. Total debt $2,651,384,- 
686. The amount of coin in the Treasury was $98,491,- 
163, and currency $25,578,150. The amount of debt, 
viens less balance in the Treasury, was $2,527,315,373, which 
is $19,189,723 more than it was a month previous. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. The increase is caused by the falling off in the sonnigae 
Forzien.—Fenian disturbances continue in Ireland. |from customs and internal revenue, and the half yearly 
On the night of the 4th inst., one of the gates of the city | payments of interest on the five-twenty bonds, amount- 
of Cork was undermined and blown up, and at the same |ing to $25,000,000. 
time all the telegraph lines leading to Cork were cut.| Congress.—The act to suspend the further contraction 
The prompt action of the police prevented any further|of the currency was not signed by the President, but 
demonstrations. On the morning of the 5th, a body of|having been duly presented to him and not returned to 
men were discovered in the vicinity of Macrom Castle, |the House in which it originated within ten days, has| 
twenty miles west of Cork, who appeared to be prepar- | become a law without his approval. He has approved 
ing to attack the castle, but they dispersed on the ap-|and signed the bill providing that all cotton grown in 
pearance of a strong police force. One of the Fenian |the United States after the year 1867 shall be exempt 
captains was arrested in Cork on the 7th, and while the/from internal tax, and that cotton imported from foreign 
officers were taking him to jail bis friends rallied in great | countries, after 11th mo. 1st next, shall be free of duty. 
numbers and endeavored to effect his rescue, but after|The bill for the sale of the greater portion of the iron- 
a severe conflict the mob was driven back and the/clad ships of war was also approved by him. The Sup- 
prisoner lodged in jail. Ata great meeting at Birming- | plemental Tenure of Office bill has passed the Senate. 
ham, John Bright made a speech, and pleaded the wrongs | Various bills and resolutions have been reported, and 
of Ireland in part extenuation of the late Fenian out-|the Supplemental Reconstruction bill further debated. | 
rages, and advocated church and legislative reform. It/The House of Representatives has passed a bill declar- | 
is understood that the United States minister, Adams, |ing forfeited to the United States certain lands granted | 
will leave England io the Fourth month next. Abys-/to aid in the construction of railroads in Alabama, Mis- | 
sinian advices report the advance of the British troops |sissippi, Louisiana and Florida. The House has also | 
into the interior. Wuter has been bored for and found | passed a bill restoring to the market lands along the| 
in abundance near the line of march. Pacific Railroad and its branches; and several appro- | 
It is said that Napoleon has accepted an invitation} priation bills. A resolution declaring that the seat of | 
from the Sultan to visit Constantinople next summer.| government of the United States ought to be removed 
The bill for the regulation of the press was still before|to the valley of the Mississippi was rejected: yeas 77 ;| 
the French legislature. Minister Rouher made a long| nays 97. 
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ispring, $2.17. 


Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.25 
finer brands, $10 a $14. Red wheat, $2.50 a $2.60, 
Rye, $1.60 a $1.62. New yellow corn, $1.20 a $1.29, 
Oats, 75a 78 cts. Clover-seed, $7.75 a $8.50. Timothy, 
$2.75 a $3. Flaxseed, $2.75 a $2.80. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard, numbered 
about 1500 head. Prices were higher, extra selling at 
10} a 11} cts. per Ib. gross; fair to good, 8 a 10 cts., and 
common 6 a 74 cts. per lb. About 6000 sheep sold at 
6 a 7} cts. per lb. gross., and hogs sold at $12 a $12.50 
per 100 lbs. net. Baltimore.—Southern red wheat, $2.70 
& $2.85; Pennsylvania, $2.60. Yellow corn, $1.179 
$1.19. Oats, 76 a 77 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring 
wheat, $2.06 a $2.07. Corn, 81} cts. Oats, 57} cts, 
Cincinnati.—No. 1 red wheat, $2.50; No. 2, $2.45 ; 
Corn, ears, 84 cts. Oats, 67 a 68 cts, 
St. Louis.—Shelled corn, 84 a 85 cts., ears, 76 a 77 cte, 
Oats, 69 a 71 cts. Flour, $8 to $13.50. 


j extra, $8.50 a $9.50; 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from John Lipsey, O., $2, vol. 40, and for 
A. L. Taylor and Sarah Cadwalader, Io., $2 each, vol, 
41 ; from Jos. Stubbs, O., per A. Garretson, Agt., $2, to 
No. 23, vol. 42; from John P. Carpenter, N. Y., per H. 

Knowles, Agt., $1, to No. 52, vol. 4] ; from Isaac Child, 
lo., $1, to No. 52, vol. 41; from Alex. L. McGrew, Io., 
$1, to No. 52, vol. 41; from Mahalah Jay, Ind., per J, 
sell, $2, to No. 17, vol. 42; from Jos. Penrose, O., per 
E. Hollingsworth, Agt., $7, to No. 26, vol. 41; from Jos, 


|B. Wright, N. J., per P. P. Dunn, $2, vol. 36. 


Received from Women Friends of Salem, O., $24.55; 
from B. A. Thomas, New Brighton, Pa., $15, from M. 


| Thomas, New Brighton, Pa., $5; and from Friends of 


speech, in which he urged upon the members the pas- 
sage of the proposed law. 


The Supreme Court.—In the United States Supreme 


He was unwilling to oppose/Court, on the 10th inst., Judge Nelson delivered an 


liberal tendencies, but the empire and people alike de-| opinion on the application of the States of Georgia and 


mand that some restraint bé imposed upon the press. 


Mississippi, to restrain the execution of the Reconstruc- 





The Pope recently ordered the Catholics to have the|tion acts, dismissing the bill on the ground that it pre- 
Te Deum sung in all the churches in Italy for the vic-|sents a political question not properly falling under the | 
tory at Montana, but King Victor Emmanuel has issued |jurisdiction of the court. 

a proclamation prohibiting the holding of religious cere-|_ Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 307. Of consump- 
monies for such purposes within the kingdom. The/tion, 55; inflammation of the lungs, 33; old age, 14. 
King of Prussia warmly welcomed Benedetti the new] The city passenger railways have 154 miles of track in 
Italian Minister to Berlin, and congratulated him upon|the aggregate, and 475 cars. The receipts, in 1867, 
his appointment as the first ambassador from Italy to|amounted to $2,932,687, representing 46,795,000 pas- 
the North German Confederation. It is asserted that|sengers. On the Second and Third streets line the daily 
the French emperor has altered his policy toward the|average is 20,790 passengers; on the Fifth and Sixth, 
Pope and Italy, and now evinces a disposition to aban-/| 15,370. 

don the position of champion of the Papacy, having, it} The South.—General Carlin reports many outrages 
is said, discovered Bourbon intrigues radiating from| upon freedmen in the State of Tennessee, by organized 
Rome. Queen Isabella has been forced to dissolve the|bands of ruffians. The report of Freedmen’s affairs in 
Papal legion which was being recruited under her war-| North Carolina has been received, from which it appears 
rant in Madrid, as Napoleon flatly objects to its service} that the close of the year has brought with it more than 
in the cause of the Holy See. It is asserted that nego- | the usual number of complaints in relation to breaches of 
tiations for a new convention on the Roman question |contract and non-payment of wages for labor performed, 
are going on between the French and Italian govern-| arising from indifference to settle honest debts or ina- 
ments. bility to fulfil obligations by reason of failures of crops. 

Bismarck has obtained leave of absence from his post} The system of working for a share of the crop has 
as Prime Minister of the North German Confederation, | been so universal, and the most entire failure of the same 
and will devote several months to travel in Europe on| having taken place, but few laborers have realized any- 
account of his health, which has not been good for a/thing, and are now without the means of living by their 
long time. Negotiations for a commercial treaty between | own resources, and the employers are not in a condition 
the United States and the North German Confederation |to provide for them during the long interval before their 
are progressing with a prospect of a speedy and satis-}labors can be made available. 
factory conclusion. The returns of the Alabama election are incomplete, 

The revoluticn in Yucatan against the Mexican govern- | but such as have been received render it certain that the 
ment has been suppressed. In a battle at Merida be-|constitution has been defeated, not having received one 
tween the government forces and the insurgents, the|half of all the registered votes. In Florida the conven- 
latter were defeated and dispersed. Escobida, and Diaz,|tion broke up into two bodies of 26 and 21 members 
and other generals in the Mexican service, have tendered |respectively. The minority have the President of the 
their resignations to President Juarez, and fears were| Convention with them, and have adopted a constitution, 
entertained that an attempt might be made by them to/but the majority repudiate these proccediags. The 
create a revolution. In the Mexican Congress the bill| majority consists of 21 white and 4 colored men, the 
revising the tariff was passed, that to abolish the death | minority of 6 white and 15 colored men. 
penalty was defeated. Rich gold mines have been re-| Cold in the West.—On the 10th inst. the mercury, in 
cently discovered in Oaxaca. many places, fell below zero of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 

Dispatches from China state that the shock of an|ter. A Chicago dispatch of that date says: Dispatches 
earthquake bad been felt at Shanghae and Ningpoo, and| from different points in Illinois and the west indicate 
in the surrounding districts. Earthquakes being un-|last night the coldest of the season. The thermometer 
usual in China, the people were greatly alarmed, though | at eight o’clock this morning stood, at Rock Island, 28° 
no destruction of property or loss of life is reported.| below; Dixon, 4° below; Freeport, 28° below ; Cherry 
Anson Burlingame, recently United States minister to} Valley, 36° below; Quincey, 8° below; Beloit, 27° be- 
China, has resigned his position and taken service under|low. Des Moines, lowa, 24° below ; Dubuque, 22° be- 
the Chinese government. He was about proceeding to|low ; Muscatine, 32° below; Keokuk, lowa, 16° below. 
the United States on a mission from the Emperor of| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
China. The following were the London and Liverpool}on the 10th inst. New York.— American gold 143. 
quotations of the 10th inst. Consols 93}. U.S. 5-20’s,| U.S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 1073; ditto. 
71g a 71}. The Liverpool cotton market firm. Up-|10-40, 5 per cents, 1043. Superfine State flour, $8.70 
lands, 84d. a 8}d.; Orleans, 83d. a 83d. California|a $9.25 ; shipping Ohio, $10. $10.70; St. Louis, extra, 
wheat, 15s. 6d. per 100 lbs. Corn has advanced. $13.50 a $15.50. White Canada wheat, $3.07; amber 

Unirep States.— The Public Debt statement of 2d mo.| Pennsylvania, $2.61. Western barley, $2.15. Ohio 
ist, shows debt bearing coin interest $1,912,363,042;| oats, 84cts. Western mixed corn, $1.27a $1.30. Mid- 
debt bearing currency interest $308,708,630 ; matured|dling uplands cotton, 20 a 204 cts. Philadelphia.— 


|Concord Preparative Meeting, O., per Israel Sidwell, 
| $55, for the Freedmen. 





A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day the 15th inst., at 4 Pp. mM. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted a suitably qualified Friend for Teacher of the 
Boys’ School under the care of “‘ The Overseers of the 
Public School founded by Charter in the Town and 
County of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania.” 

Application may be made to 

Thomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 

Samuel F. Balderston, No. 902 Spring Garden St. 
David Scull, No. 815 Arch St. 

William Bettle, No. 426 North Sixth St. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wantep a Tracuer for the Second Department of the 
Girls’ School—one qualified to teach Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Natural Philosophy, &c., to enter on her duties at 
the opening of the Summer Session. 

Apply to either of the undernamed. 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown, Pa. 

Beulah M. Hacker, No. 316 S. Fourth St., Phila. 
Martha D. Allen, No. 528 Pine St., Phila. 

Susan E. Lippincott, Haddonfield, N. J. 





NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to super- 
intend and manage the farm and family under the care 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and Im- 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Catta- 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel their 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

John M. Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 

Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Josava H.WorTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to CHares ELxis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phile- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Marriep, on the 29th ult., at Friends’ Meeting-house 
on Twelfth street, Tuomas J. Levick to Mary ANNA, 
daughter of the late Jabez Jenkins, of Philadelphia. 
~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 

No. 422 Walnut street. 





